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TueEsE Transactions are comprised in two royal octavo volumes, 
of about eight hundred pages each, and contain very full reports, 
by each of the Inspectors, of the condition of the schools in the 
respective districts. The examination papers are, by no means, 
the least interesting portion of the work; for they present us a 
verbatim copy of all the questions proposed to the teachers, both 
masters and mistresses, in the various districts, previous to cer- 
tification. We propose to give some account of these questions, 
and, as far as our narrow limits will allow, of the ‘* Reports,’— 
trusting that the subject will be deemed sufficiently acceptable 
to teachers, to warrant a further review in succeeding numbers. 

It is worth the whiley in our progress in a task so responsible 
as that of the teacher, to take an occasional observation, and 
ascertain our relative position with respect to other countries. 
It is generally believed that we are far in advance of all other 
countries in our success in educating the masses. A more 
dangerous error could not prevail: such notions cannot but be 
attended with apathy and neglect, when energy is most in 
demand. That a larger proportion of our people, than of any 
nation, receive the benefits of free education, may be true ; but 
that education in our state and country is based on system, and 
‘hat we have been more fortunate than other nations, in con- 

“g it upon a solid foundation, we deny. The dawn of that 
shall behold such a fortunate condition, is but just 
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The Seerctary has inserted in his Report an extended article 
on the subject of School-houses. This he has been induced to 
do in consequence of the refusal of the Legislature to supply the 
town with Mr. Barnard’s excellent standard work on School 
Architecture. On what ground the Legislature of a State, where 
thousands of the school-houses need great improvements, could 
refuse so reasonable a request, we are unable to see. 

Mr. Thurston has done a good thing in laying before the peo- 
ple of Maine so much valuable information on this department of 
school economy. 

From the Report of the Board we quote and fully endorse the 
following remarks on Reform Schools. 

** Perhaps no institution of recent establishment, marks more 
strongly the character of the age, than Reform Schools. They 
are additional barriers in the downward course of youthful folly 
and vice, to check and tosave. When parents prove unnatural, 
when schools are neglected, and school officers negligent; when 
the young offender has taken his first steps in crime,—it is indeed 
a hopeful thing that the Reform School is open to receive him, 
before hardened by guilt and shameless from punishment. Al 
though the Reform School may not be intimately connected with 
our common schools, it is a result of the awakened interest in 
education, and has its foundation in the most enlarged benevo- 
lence. We regard it as a powerful auxiliary in the cause of edu- 
cation, and we hope that the work of its-establishment in our State, 
so auspiciously commenced, may be carried on and completed.” 

P. 





‘“* The education of our children is never out of my mind. 
Train them to virtue, habituate them to industry, activity and 
spirit. Make them consider every vice as shameful and un- 
manly. Fire them with ambition to be useful. Make them 
disdain to be destitute of any useful knowledge.” —John Adams 
to his Wife. 





The next Annual Meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, will be held at Wilmington, in the state of Dela- 
ware, provided the usual reduction of fares can be obtained. 
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It cannot be denied that the public mind is comparatively 
unenlightened upon this great topic. Consider, for a moment, 
what course has been generally pursued, in our own State, in 
any one branch of what is usually termed “a common school 
education,” and we shall be convinced that our condition is 
deplorable, compared with what it might have been, and still is 
destined to be. Reading, spelling, geography, grammar, and 
mathematics, are the branches of study which have been most 
favored, in our system, with public attention. But what pro- 
gress has yet been made by us towards a rational system of 
instruction, universally pursued in any one of these branches ? 
How many of the thousands of teachers in our State have studied 
Elocution as an art? And are we prepared to admit that 
rational instruction in reading is not founded upon a proper 
study of that art which was the ground-work of success in a 
Demosthenes and a Tully? We are just beginning to open our 
eyes to the fact, that * the plan upon which we have been teach- 
ing geography is all wrong!” Grammar has been attended to 
in our public schools with no better result than would have fol- 
lowed its total neglect ; for it cannot be disputed, that not more 
than one in ten of those who have been drilled by the system 
generally adopted, has, after five years attention to it, learned 
to write the English language correctly and fluently. If there 
be any branch of our course of school studies, in which we have 
excelled in the method of teaching generally adopted, it is arith- 
metic ; and yet, how many can conscientiously lay claim to have 
taught this on logical principles. Let the general neglect of 
teachers to avail themselves of the Inductive Sy stem, and of the 
new light afforded by Warren Colburn, answer. Have we not, 
in our methods of instruction, been grasping at shadows, and 
neglecting the important subject of mental discipline and culture. 
We believe that the opinion of our fellow teachers will bear us 
out in asserting this: he who denies the’fact, is ignorant of the 
whole subject. There are exceptions, of course ; but they by 
no means invalidate the statements. 

These thoughts were suggested to us on reading the volumes, 
whose title we have above "quoted. 

Could they be reprinted entire, and extensively circulated 
in this country, we believe they would give an impetus to 
the cause of education which could be derived from no other 
source ; for they present a view, scarcely less complete than 
personal inspection would afford, of the details and working of 
a system which, however meagre in its present results, —having 
been in active operation but a comparatively short time —far- 
nishes evidence of intrinsic excellenee, and betokens a prospective 
efficieney that may challenge comparison with any that has yet 
been presented to the world. 
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The tabular portion of the work exhibits a minute account of 
the expenses for buildings and school apparatus, salaries of 
teachers, number of schools and scholars, average attendance, 
Ke. ; also, a condensed view of all the statistics of population, and 
its relative dispersion in the several counties ; of property, pau- 
perism, bank savings, and of criminal commitments enumerated 
under specific heads ; their mutual influence upon each other, 
and their relative condition in diflerent districts, are hkewise 
presented on a percentage basis, and so illustrated by means of 
plates exhibiting a geographical outline of the country, and 
variously shaded, that the relative intensity of crime, Xc., 
in the various counties in England, is as vividly presented to the 
eye as their relative extent of surface. With such aid, the 
educational reformer and the philanthropist may direct their 
efforts, and the statesman legislate, with a degree of intelligence, 
wisdom, and justice, attainable by no other basis; for statistics 
are the rational basis of reform. 

The manner in which this work has been performed by the 
Inspectors, gives ample evidence of their scholarlike attainments, 
no less than of their zeal, ability, and faithfulness. 

As these volumes are within the reach of but few teachers, 
we propose to make copious extracts from such portions of the 
** Reports,” as will prove, by their perusal, of practical benefit. 
Some account of the “* Ragged Schools,” and also of the ** Ses- 
sional Schools” of Scotland, the ** Training” and the ‘* Normal 
Schools,” will, we think, prove both entertaining and instructive. 

The examination of the teachers was conducted by the In- 
spectors in their several districts, the answers being given in 
manuscript. ‘The examination papers were divided into sections, 
under the respective branches, each section containing four 
questions, of which the candidate was directed to answer only 
one, and that of his own selection. If a competent knowledge 
in a fair proportion of the subjects was evinced, the candidate 
received his certificate. Some idea of the thoroughness of the 
examination may be entertained, when it is considered that the 
candidates were examined by searching questions in thirteen dif 
ferent subjects, and that not a majority of the students in the 
graduating classes of our colleges would have sustained them- 
selves creditably either in the English or classical departments. 
How the candidates themselves succeeded, will hereafter appear. 
The fact that the schools throughout England are indoctrinated 
in the creed, and that religious instruction is daily inculcated in 
them, under parliamentary enactment, will account for the tho- 
rough examination in the liturgy, and in scripture and church 
history. The following is a selection from the questions in this 
department : 
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SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

By whom, and under what circumstances, were the first and second 
temples at Jerusalem built and destroyed respectively ? 

In what parable does our Lord speak of the gradual growth of his 
kingdom ? 

What insidious questions did the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Herodians 
respectively propose to our Lord, at his last visit to Jerusalem? Where- 
in were those questions characteristic of each of the foregoing sects ? 
How did our Lord answer each of them ? 

Is the title Prophet to be confined to the foretelling of future events? 
Prove your answer by examples. State the circumstances of our Lord’s 
transfiguration. What lessons would you draw from it? In what par- 
ticulars did the office of judge and prophet differ from that of king and 
priest among the Jews ? 

Enumerate the chief prophecies uttered by our Lord, and state what 
you know of their fulfilment. 


LITURGY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

State summarily the contents of the Common Prayer Book. 

Give a short account of the origin and intention of the Articles of the 
Church. 

Into what five periods may ecclesiastical history be conveniently divided ? 

What were the six (cumenical Councils, and what is the meaning of the 
term ? 

Contrast the characters of Wickliffe and Cranmer, as respectively 
adapted to the work before them. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 
Special paper for schoolmasters in Roman Catholic schools.) 
tate any circumstances which you have read, of the foundation eitherg 
of Athens or Sparta. 
Where was the temple of Janus, by whom was it erected, under what 
circumstances and at what times closed, before the birth of our Lord ? 
Give a short account of the Jewish historian, Josephus. 
Mention the three races of French kings, and the most celebrated of 
the earliest family. 
State some circumstances in the life of one of the following person- 
ages :—Godfrey de Bouillon—Louis LX, King of France—Sir William 
allace—Robert Bruce—Philip Van Artevelde—Nicolas Rienzi—Tam- 
erlane—Lorenzo di Medici—Sir Christopher Wren—or George Wash- 
ington. 
Mention the most important discoveries, in any country of Europe, in 
the arts and sciences, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 

To what Roman general is the conquest of the greater part of Britain 
to be attributed? Mention some of its chief circumstances, with dates. 

In what points, chiefly, did the possession of Britain by the Romans 
affect and modify the character, habits, and condition of the natives ? 

State any circumstances in the life and death of Wickliffe—what were 
the opinions that he advanced, and their immediate results ? 

Show the title of James I to the throne of England. From what 
reason was it probable that he would be unfavorable to the Puritans ? 
What were the Courts of High Commission and Star Chamber? Men- 
tion some of their proceedings in the reign of Charles I. 

Contrast Mary | and Mary II, queens of England. 

Arrange in chronological order, the chief divines, statesmen, poets, 


naval and military commanders, and men of science, who flourished 
under the Stuarts. 
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What led to the accession of the House of Brunswick? Show its 
connexion with the House of Stuart. 

What do you mean by “ the English Constitution?” Name the chief 
writers on this subject. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Draw a map of Great Britain, showing the mountain and river system 
of the island. 

Why is the temperature of the ocean more uniform than that of the 
land ? 

What are the isothermal, isotheral, and isochimenal lines? What 
connexion have any of them with the geographical distribution of plants 
and animals ? 

Give the precise situation of Jerusalem, Jericho, Bethlehem, Cana, 
Nazareth, Capernaum, Cesarea, Philippi, Gaza. 

Describe the course of the Jordan. 

What is the most remarkable feature of southern as compared with 
the northern outlines of the great continent ? 

What is the snow line? What determines it under different latitudes ? 

Give an account of South America, and of the general characteristics 
of the scenery on the banks of its principal rivers. 

What countries were included in Christendom at the rise of the Ma- 
hommedan religion ? 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Give as complete a list as you are able of the inflections to which Eng- 
lish nouns are subject, stating what you know of their origin. 

Make a table of Latin and Greek pretixes and affixes, in three separate 
columns. 

Explain the etymology of the following words:—Jnconstant, palliate, 
hydrogen, particle, master, acorn, lively, Surrey, Canterbury. 

Write in prose order the following passage :— 


To be, or not to be, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them? To die—to sleep— 
No more; and by a sleep, to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


What precise English meaning is to be assigned to the following Latin 
prefixes: a—alb—ad—ante—cu—con—de—dis—ob—per—pro—re—se— 
sub—super—trans—ultra ? 

Give all the compounds of the verb “act,” showing the literal and 
the popular meaning in each case. 

Explain what is meant by Accent—Quantity—Metre—Rhyme— Allit- 
eration—with examples. 

Point out the historical order in which the component parts of the 
English language were severally incorporated into it. 

_ Give some account of the formation of the English language, from the 
time of the Norman Conquest to the Reformation. 

Give some account of the compositions of Alfred the Great—Richard I 


ene Chaucer—Robert Langland—Edmund Spenser—and Thomas 
ore. 
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What poetical writers since the Reformation have exercised the great- 
est influence on the English language, and in what respects have they 
done so ? 

Give some account of the historical literature of England. 


We have taken no pains to select the most difficult questions, 
desiring only to to give a fair specimen of what were proposed. 
We think they will prove interesting, and may, perhaps, in some 
measure, serve to direct the researches of the teacher. In 
our next article, we will endeavor to include some account of 
the schoolmistress’s examination. 





SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 


A PRIZE ESSAY, WRITTEN FOR THE NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


AMonG the numberless subjects connected with the profession 
of teaching, which present themselves to the mind, it would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to find one which has not been ably 
treated, and few which have not become wearisome by repeated 
discussions. Yet there are some on which our daily experience 
compels us to ponder, and upon which we are ever ready to 
ask advice, that, perchance, some suggestion from another may 
help to make our own duty more clear. The subject of pun- 
ishment in school is one of these ; — not the hackneyed question 
of corporal and anti-corporal punishment, but a broader view of 
the subject, which will consider the necessity for, and the nature 
of, punishment as connected with teaching. 

In order to maintain the needful quiet and industry while the 
business of instruction is going on, the teacher must be vigilant 
to prevent any scholar from disturbing the others, or contracting 
habits of indolence. And as long as children, like other mortals, 
are imperfect, the necessity for occasional restraint, reproof, and 
even punishment, will continue. Hence arises the importance 
everywhere attached to school discipline ; and to adopt the best 
means for securing a wholesome discipline, is the aim of every 
conscientious teacher. 

It is very generally admitted that some punishment of some 
kind is needed ; that too much, and not the most salutary and 
effectual, is often used, will, I think, be as generally conceded. 

We have seen that the necessity for punishment arises from 
the imperfection of children ; and as long as imperfection exists, 
the necessity will continue. It remains for us to inquire, what 
forms of punishment will best effect our purpose. This, again, 
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leads to another question,— What is our purpose? What object 
do we propose to accomplish? Do we merely wish to secure 
uiet in the schoolroom ? 

If this were all, it were easily attained. We might have 
silence—a perfect hush ; our scholars might sit like statues, or 
‘“‘ walk with slow and noiseless steps.” ‘There are ways enough 
to accomplish this. We have all of us seen some approach to 
such a state of things; but the quiet was as the silence of the 
grave, undisturbed by its mute tenants,—or the hush, as that of 
the house of mourning. ‘There was no life there—no active, 
stirring life. There was death—the death of kindly feelings, of 
generous emulation, of loving reverence. 

Well is it for children that they possess an elasticity which a 
vast deal of compression will not quite destroy ; that their fresh- 
ness of life will not easily yield to the atmosphere of death, but 
at the first breath of heaven will become rejuvenant. 

Such silence, however, is not what we want; we will not, 
therefore, discuss the means for obtaining it. What, then, is our 
purpose ? Do we desire quiet that there may also be diligence, 
—that our children may with undiverted minds receive the 
words of wisdom we would teach, or seek for themselves at the 
founts of knowledge, those truths which shall develope and 
strengthen their intellect ? 

This surely is something worth striving for; it is much, yet 
it is not all. If it were, then the business of instruction were 
the only and highest work of the teacher, and all else merely 
auxiliary. But it is not so. Our work is higher, nobler. We 
must do this, but if we stop here, we shall fail to accomplish our 
highest mission. That many do stop here, 1 cannot deny ; that 
we are all of us more or less tempted to do so, and allow our 
calling to degenerate into a mere routine of recitations and for- 
mulas, I believe. 

Examinations and reports of schools lead us to forget that 
there is anything more to be done than to familiarize classes with 
certain text books ; and in the classification of our schools, we 
are apt to lose sight of the individuality of the scholars. ‘This 
should not be. We all know that we have something more to 
do than to teach the alphabet and multiplication table ; that 
there is a more important reason for requiring children to refrain 
from communication and to be diligent, than the quiet of the 
schoolroom or the acquisition of elementary knowledge. 

That children should learn self-control, is of far greater impor- 
tance than the temporary convenience of a silent school-room ; 
and the habit of diligence, of more value than any amount of 
learning that may be acquired during years of school-going. 
Let us bear this in mind, and we have an answer to our question ; 
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we know what is our purpose. We are educators as well as 
teachers. We are to aid children in the great life-work of self- 
government. We are to assist them in forming habits of dili- 
gence, of mental abstraction and concentration. 

All forms of school discipline must have reference to this, our 
highest work. We must ever bear in mind, when we feel called 
upon to punish a scholar for some disturbance which annoys us, 
and calls off the attention of other scholars from their lessons, 
that it is not merely because we are annoyed, and the attention 
of the children is diverted, that it becomes necessary to adminis- 
ter reproof or punishment. It is because the cause of the 
disturbance is something worthy of blame in the offender,—such 
as carelessness, or wilful violation of the rules of order,—that it 
merits punishment ; for it were an act of cruelty even to reprove 
a child who was in no way to blame. 

It would be absurd for me or any one to prescribe forms of 
punishment for another’s use, but there are some slight hints, 
which, however insignificant in themselves, may suggest valuable 
thoughts; and some general principles, which, seeming to me 
not wholly devoid of importance, I will, as briefly as possible, 
offer for your consideration. 

We must remember that all punishment will have effect for 
good or evil. Like some medicines for the body, which, if they 
do not cure, remain in the system as elements of mischief; or, 
curing some diseases, create others, perhaps more dangerous ; so 
punishment, if it does not occasion the reform of the offender, 
may be the cause of unthought-of evil. 

Upon the spirit of the teacher, expressed in look and voice 
and manner, more than upon anything else, depends the good or 
evil effect of any punishment. 

It is of the greatest importance that anything which has the 
appearance of vindictiveness, on the part of the teacher, should 
be avoided. The offender should feel that punishment is a ne- 
cessary consequence of his fault, and that it is not an arbitrary 
act of the teacher, nor administered in anger, nor even because 
justice to others requires it, but that it is a duty which the 
teacher, seeking the highest good of each child, is bound to fulfil, 
however painful it may be. 

It is desirable that the relation of cause and effect should be 
evident in the punishment which follows an offence. In a popular 
English periodical, there was some time since published an 
account of a visit to Skitsland. It was said that in that wonder- 
ful land, all those who had allowed any of their faculties to 
remain inactive and useless, were, at a certain age, deprived of 
those faculties; and, in a volume more valuable for reference 
than periodical or classic, isa parable, which tells of one, who, 
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having concealed in useless obscurity a talent committed to his 
care, experienced, as the most natural and worthy punishment 
for his indolence, the loss of his possession. 

Thus the amusing fable, appealing to our love of the mar- 
vellous, and the record of Divine truth, unite in teaching the 
same lesson—that from him who hath notimproved what he hath, 
even that shall be taken. I know of no better rule to guide us 
in the use of corrective discipline. If a scholar does not use 
faithfully any school privilege, let him be deprived of that privi- 
lege. If he is idle, tell him that, for his unfaithfulness, you 
cannot permit him to study; take from him his books, until he 
wishes for them, and he will soon feel idleness to be more tire- 
some than study. ‘There are numberless cases in which this 
rule may be applied ; they will occur readily to the thoughtful 
teacher. If parents would sometimes be guided by it, and 
deprive those children of the privilege of coming to school, who 
do not rightly use that privilege, and would take the trouble to 
see that they were profitably employed at home or elsewhere, 
there would be fewer truants, and our schools would not suffer, 
either in the interest, or number, of scholars. 

The less the element of pain becomes a part of any punish- 

ment, the more effectual it will be. It may be that there are 
children who cannot be reached except by the direct infliction 
of pain, physical or moral. I will not now discuss that question, 
but keep to the point which I would urge,—that the more painful 
a punishment is, the less beneficial will be the effect produced. 
ain takes away the attention from the cause of the punish- 
ment, and awakens the desire for revenge. I would not have 
any make believe punishments. I have known teachers who had 
not the resolution to inflict a severe punishment, nor the moral 
power to make a painless one felt ; who, not knowing what else 
to do, would administer a slight whipping, awakening in the 
scholar, by so doing, no emotion except contempt orridicule. I 
would not be understood to approve such weakness. 

If rightly employed, that, which at one time is adopted as a 
reward, at another could be used as a punishment. For in- 
stance, at one time a scholar would think it a peculiar privilege 
to sit near the teacher, who, if required to do so for any fault, 
would consider it a most severe punishment. 

If, however, we feel it necessary to inflict pain, let it not be 
by bitter ridicule or cutting sarcasm. The wounds of the spirit 
heal more slowly, and leave deeper sears, than those of the body, 
and there are some wounds, which, once opened, will never close. 

I have spoken of the imperfection of children as a cause of 
the necessity for punishment. I believe the imperfection of 
teachers has quite as much to do with it; that if we were more 
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“‘ thoroughly furnished ”’ for our “ good work,” we should have 
less occasion for punishment. Perfection cannot be expected of 
the children of earth. Itis, however, to be aimed at ; it may, in 
a measure be approached. I have known teachers whose gentlest 
reproach was more subduing than the severest punishment ; 
whose glance of reproval, though most loving and pitiful, awak- 
ened deeper remorse than the ‘harshest vituperation. 

Let us ask no more what punishments we shall use. Let us 
go deeper, and ask earnestly of all who can aid us by their 
counsel, how we may best avoid the necessity for any. Much, 
perhaps all, might be done away with. But this is another ques- 
tion, and I have already said too much to enter upon the discus- 
sion of it. I hope some one will help us to solve it. Meanwhile, 
let us remember that the discipline of life is not always a discip- 
line of sorrow, and if it were, He who holds the hearts of all 
in his keeping, who careth for the least as for the greatest, has 
not entrusted it to us. He, who is infinite tenderness, alone 
knoweth when to bring sorrow to the heart, and if at times we 
feel that he has appointed us his ministers, let us beware of 
abusing the trust committed to us. R. N. 


POLITENESS OF THE TEACHER. 


“ Study with care, politeness, that must teach 
. The modish forms of gesture and of speech.” 

He that would make an entirely successful teacher, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, must add virtue to virtue, 
attainment to attainment, grace to grace. It is not enough, it 
is not proximately enough, that an instructor should be familiar 
with the several departments of knowledge usually taught in 
the school-room. It is not enough that his school should be the 
very model for industry, order, and scholastic attainments. 
Nor will it suffice that the teacher stands confessed before his 
pupils and the community, as free from all cbliquities of moral 
character. ‘These are each indispensable. Deficient in either, 
the applicant should find no school-house open to his admission. 
If ever the State shall reach the distinction she aims at, it will 
be through the thoroughness and efficiency of her Common 
School teachers, and a bold rejection of every candidate that 
fails in any point thus far enumerated. These should, in every 
instance, be insisted on, imperatively. The mortification and 


disappointment incident to a failure or defect in these, should 
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never be a consideration with those who have the appointing 
power. “‘'is true, 
“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


*T' is as true there is no need of straining it, since the appli- 
cant for school preferment places himself voluntarily in the 
position where his defects are liable to be observed, and before 
men appointed to detect them. 

But grant all these accomplishments. The age has now 
advanced to a position where we have a right to demand that 
dur teachers shall have yet another accomplishment, that of 
softened urbanity, a refinement of manners, a courteous bear- 
ing that shall be the clear mirror before which every scholar 
may fashion himself, and learn the practice of the art that 
adorns life. We do not mean the silly mannerism of the ball- 
room, nor the curvetinys of extremely fashionable life. We 
despise both. But there is a soft and gentle polish, that be- 
longs to every station; a pleasant, cheerful mode of expression, 
a happy address, a delicately respectful manner, that the teach- 
er should desire to cultivate for his own sake, as well as for his 
usefulness in society. And this can be acquired without la- 
bored effort. It cometh by observation. He need only open 
his eyes to discern. And the silent influence of this accom- 
plishment will work wonders in the school-room, not always 
achieved in many of our best institutions. It is actively con- 
tagious. It transforms, rapidly, a boorish set of scholars, whose 
words are gruff, whose manners are uncouth, whose sports are 
boisterous, into gentle beings, kindly affectioned one towards 
another, considerate of each other’s feelings, and subserving 
each other’s happiness. 

And perhaps still happier results accrue to the teacher. It 
would open for them many a door which now they never enter, 
simply because they have not commended themselves as orna- 
ments of ponlety but stand merely as employees in a specific 
work that the community demands. ‘This is their false position. 
By education and energy, and office, they belong where every 

other educated man belongs ; and wherever a te: acher commends 
himself, other things being e: jual, he finds admission into every 
circle for which he has qualified himself. 

We speak intelligently in this matter, and we speak in full 
sympathy with every teacher in the State. Our heart’s desire 
is, to elevate the profession. It is in all respects honorable, and 
in all respects responsible. It is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated, and the day cannot be distant when it will stand side by 
side with the professions. Soon it will require as long and as 
faithful preparation as they. ‘To speed the day should be the 
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ambition of our present corps of teachers, and more particu- 
larly of those just commencing the career. Let them not 
grudge the “ Sir” or “ Madam” that graces so pleasantly the 
“yes” or “no” of daily intercourse. Let them not place 
themselves in antagonism to society, as if their respective in- 
terests came in collision with each other. Let them not assume 
an importance and independence that no position whatever, in 
New England society, warrants or authorizes. Urbanity is the 
oil on the friction wheels of society,—is the polish on the keen 
blade, the artistic finish of a piece cf beautiful machinery. 

We would have it added to the other attainments of all teach- 
ers. It will make its way with every examining committee, 
with the community in which the teacher’s lot is cast, and with 
every pupil committed to his charge. 

We do not say there shall not yet be “one thing wanting,” 
we simply say a void will be filled that now frequently exists, 
and that in filling it every teacher will find great gain. B. D. 





TEACHING HISTORY. 


‘“* WHILE in the country,” says Jean Jacques Rousseau, “ on 
a visit for some days at the house of a lady who devoted herself 
to the education of her children, I happened one morning to be 
present when the tutor was giving a lesson in history to her 
eldest son. My attention was particularly attracted at the mo- 
ment that he was relating to him the anecdote of Alexander of 
Macedon and his physician Philip. He told of Alexander’s being 
sick, and receiving a letter warning him that it was the inten- 
tion of Philip to administer poison in the guise of medicine. 
The really honest, faithful physician approaches the monarch’s 
couch with the healing draught. Alexander puts the warning 
into his hands, and even while Philip reads, the king drains the 
cup. When the tutor had ended his recital, he launched forth 
into warm eulogiums of the courage and intrepidity of Alexan- 
der. Though not at all pleased with his remarks, while sharing 
his enthusiasm, on different grounds, I yet avoided making any 
objection likely to depreciate him in the estimation of his pupil. 
At dinner the boy did not fail to chatter away, his parents, as is 
usual with parents in France, allowing him to engross nearly 
the whole conversation. With the liveliness natural to his age, 
and encouraged by the certainty that he was giving his auditors 
pleasure, he uttered a thousand absurdities, not unmixed, how- 
ever, with some happy traits of artlessness and good sense. At 
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length he came upon the story of Philip, and told it admirably. 

The usual tribute of applause required by the mother’s vanity 
having been paid, some discussion arose upon what had just 
been narrated. ‘The majority blamed the rash imprudence of 
Alexander, while some, like the tutor, were loud in their praises 
of his firmness and courage ; but amid the different opinions, I 
soon perceived that not one single person present had appre- 
hended in what consisted the real nobleness of the action. 
“‘ For my part,” said I, “ it seems to me that if there be the 
least courage in the action, it ought to be regarded as a mere 
piece of madness.”’ Every one exclaimed at this; and I was about 
to answer rather warmly, when a lady seated beside me, who 
had hitherto been silent, bent towards me, and whispered, “ Save 
your breath, Jean Jacques ; they would not understand you.’ 

T looked at her for a moment, then, convinced she was right, I 
remained silent. After dinner, suspecting, from several slight 
indications, that my young professor had not taken in a single 
idea from the anecdote he had told so well, 1 invited him to 
accompany me in a walk in the park; and there availing my- 

self of the opportunity to question him at my ease, I discov- 
ered that I was mistaken, and that his admiration ‘of the so 
highly lauded courage of ’ Alexander was genuine, and far ex- 
ceeded that of any one else. But in what do you think he 
conceived the courage to consist ? Simply in his having swal- 
lowed a nauseous draught at one gulp, without the slightest hes- 
itation, or a single wry face! The poor boy, who, to his infinite 
pain and grief, had been made to take medicine about a fort- 
night before, had a taste of it still in his mouth, and the only 
poison of which he had any idea was a dose of senna. How- 
ever, it must be owned that the firmness of the hero had made 
a great impression on his young mind, and he had inwardly re- 
solved that the next time he had to take medicine, he, too, 
would be an Alexander. Without entering into any "explana- 
tion, which might have served rather to darken than to en- 
hghten his mind, I confirmed him in his laudable resolutions ; 
and I returned to the house, laughing internally at the wisdom 
of parents and tutors who flatter themselves that they have been 
teaching children history. It may be that some of my readers, 
not satisfied with the “save your breath, Jean Jacques,” are 
now asking what it is, then, that I find = admire so much in the 
action of Alexander? Unhappy dolts! if you must needs be 
told, how can you understand when told?” I admire Alexan- 
der’s faith in the existence of human virtue, a faith upon which 
he staked his very life. Was there ever a more noble profes- 
sion of this faith — a more sublime instance of generous, impli- 
cit trust in another, than this potion drained at one draught?” 


Res hae 
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SCHOOL CHARACTER. 





Every school-boy has acharacter. Let us go among a group 
of them, and all doubts will vanish. ‘There are selfish Harry, 
lying Tom, slovenly Peter, gluttonous Jim, sly Charley, cow- 
ardly Dick, and fighting Jack; as well as generous George, 
truthful Josep h, and honest Bob. Ask for evidence that these 
descriptions are truly applied, and we shall find the same rules 
of judging are adopted here that are adopted among grown men. 
There is a commanding public sentiment in every “play-g -ground, 
and the same right principles that secure for a grown man and 
a great man the respect and confidence of his fellow citizens, 
will, other things being equal, secure for a boy the love 
and confidence of other boys. A long face may be put on,— 
a fawning or hypocritical boy may play a game with an easy 
and credulous teacher, and, for a while, retain a false place in his 
estimation. But the veil is too thin. The true character comes 
out broadly in the play-ground or on the ice, and the boy that 
deserves to be loved, is loved. 

As it is among school-boys, so it is all the world over. An 
honest and virtuous man may sometimes be unjustly suspected, 
and the breath of the slanderer may tarnish for a moment an 
innocent reputation ; but the right side comes up sooner or 
later, and truth triumphs.— Anonymous. 





CUBIC AND BIQUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


Tue methods for reducing the higher equations, given by 
Newton and Homer, and the aids afforded by Descartes’ Rule, 
and Sturm’s Theorem, are all beautiful from their ingenuity and 
universality of application, but, on account of their tediousness, 
both teacher and learner have sighed for ‘‘a more excellent 
way,” and such a way, for many examples, may be found. 

To illustrate, let us take one equation from Day’s Algebra, 
page 286. 

1. Given, J +2 ~* — 11lz— 12 = 0, what are the roots ? 


2. at +22*°—11e? —127=—> 0, 

3. (2? + 2)? — 192? 192 = 0" 

4, (~ 4-2)? —12(2?+7)=—0, 

5. x  af- 2— 12 = 0, a quadratic. 

Equation ay" is ACD multiplied by z In (3) (2? + 2v)? is 
equal to 2* +22? + 22%,i.e., the qetneity in parenthesis, 


squared, gives the first two terms of (2,) plus a quantity simi- 
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lar to the 8d term of (2), which quantity must be subtracted 
from the 3d term of (2) to preserve equality. 


Equation (4) is obtained by taking out the factor 12 from the 
last two terms of (3), and (4) divided by 2? + 2 gives (5) a 
quadratic, which, reduced, gives x = 3 or — 4, two roots of 
(1). The other root is easily found. 


A second example, from the same page in Day, presents 
some points of difference from the last in its reduction. 


1. Given 2? — 162? + 652 — 50 = 0, 
2. a* — 162° + 652? — 5027 = 0, 


3 (2?—S8r)? + a2? — 502 =0, 

4 4o7 + 102 = pe + 102, 

5, (2 — &r)? + 527 — 40x = 4a”? + 102, 

6. (2? — 82)’ + (2? rd tga 7+ 102, 

7. (@ — 82)’ 2 ang’ BG a ap 4 lor +48, 

8. 2? — 8x + 3 x + §$,asimple equation in which 
a = 10. 


Zquations (2) and (5) are obtained as before, but some ar- 
tifice is necessary to enable us to find an equation similar to (4) 
in the preceding example. I add 42? to 2? in (3), making 
5x?, and then multiplying the — 82 in the parenthesis of (3) 
by 5, producing — 402, I inquire, what, added to — 502, will 
give — 40x? and thus I obtain the 10z in (4). Having add- 
ed 42? +- 10z to the first member of (3), I must add the same 
to the second member, to preserve the equation, and jn this way 
(5) is found. Equation (6) is obtained by taking the factor 5 
from the last two terms of the first member of (5). It will be 
seen that each member of (6) is similar to the first member of 
an affected quadratic. To complete the square of the first 
member of (6) we add 44, and the only question now, is, whether 
adding the same number to the second member will also make 
that member a complete square. By trial we find the second 
member of (7) ts a complete square, therefore we extract the 
square root of (7) and find (8.) If instead of (4), we had 
added the identical equation, 92? — 30z = 92? — 30z, to (3), 
the resulting equation could have been reduced in the same 
manner. 


It is necessary that the first term of the identical equation 
should be 2®, 42”, 92? or some other square quantity, for the 
same quantity is the first term of the second members of the 
following equations ; and if it were not a square, the second 
member would not be a square, and the equation could not be 
reduced in the manner given above. 
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The biquadratic, 2* + 4a*° — Ta? — 342 = 24, Day, p. 287, 
may be reduced in a similar manner. 

I am not aware that this method of reducing cubics and 
biquadratics has ever been in print. J. 8. E. 


Ernatum.—Page 58, equation (6), for (6 x 6) read (6 x 6). 





AN EXERCISE IN GRAMMAR. 


To teachers just commencing to instruct pupils in grammar, 
it is sometimes difficult to fix attention and excite interest. 
Their scholars go through with the lesson, but they do not seem 
to have attained a very ready command over the subject c* 
their study. Grammar is eminently a philosophical study, ana 
to be successfully pursued, it requires more maturity of mind 
than is possessed by the majority of young pupils. To avoid 
the difficulty arising from want of maturity, and at the same 
time impart a knowledge of this needful branch, it is necessary 
to resort frequently to various expedients. Inexperienced 
teachers frequently fail in making a broad and deep impression 
upon the minds of their pupils, of the difference between the 
different classes of words concerned in grammar. They do not 
readily distinguish the different parts of speech. _ It is evident 
folly to attempt to teach scholars the various relations which 
different words sustain to each other, and the laws which govern 
these relations, until the nature of the words have been full 
impressed upon the mind. After a pupil has been taught the 
nature and characteristics of the noun, it will be found a good 
exercise to require the class to take their reading books, and 
each one read till he comes to a noun. He should read the 
word, and then distinctly state that itis a noun. The next in 
order should then continue reading, until he comes to a noun, 
etc., etc. This exercise may be continued, until each part of 
speech has been considered separately. Reviews should be 
frequent. When the whole eight or nine parts have been fully 
impressed on the mind, the exercise may be varied by requiring 
each pupil in succession, to pronounce the word coming to him, 
and assign to it its class, as an adjective, or adverb, etc., cte. 
This exercise should be continued until all the different classes 
and sub-classes of words are readily and accurately distin- 
guished. The pupil is now ready to proceed to syntactical 
construction. Some of the most difficult works in our language 
have been studied in this way. We think this exercise, faith- 


fully performed, one of the most useful we are acquainted with. 
—The School Friend. 
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THE NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tn1s Association held its eighth semi-annual meeting in 
Canton, December 26 and 27. 

Lectures were delivered by Daniel Mansfield, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Warren Burton, of Salem, and C. C. Chase, Esq., 
of Lowell. Samuel Swan, Esq., of Boston, by invitation, de- 
livered a poem which contained many pleasing allusions, and 
was occasionally characterized by a vein of humor which was 
highly acceptable to the audience. It was well received, and 
elicited much applause. 

Mr. Mansfield’s lecture was on the ‘‘ Management of the 
school,’”’ and treated of most of those topics which oftentimes 
cause perplexity and doubt on the part of the teacher. Rev. 
Mr. Burton’s lecture was on the “‘ Importance of cultivating the 
perceptive faculties in education,” a subject seldom receiving 
due attention in our schools, and very rarely treated of in so 
practical a manner as by the author, on this occasion. The lec- 
ture elicited the warm applause and sincere thanks of the au- 
dience. Mr. Burton dwelt very fully upon the importance of 
teaching children carefully to examine familiar objects, for the 
purpose of describing and classifying them, and to explore na- 
ture, making that, as it were, the school for the faculties. Mr. 
Chase’s lecture was upon the importance of so disciplining 
youth in the school, that they will become law-abiding citizens 
when they grow up. We never listened to a more impressive, 
powerful, and eloquent lecture; it was a splendid production, 
and one which would have increased the fame of any orator: at 

‘the same time, it was eminently practical. 

A letter from Mr. Barrows, President of the Association, 
was read, signifying his inability to be present at the meeting, 
or longer to serve as presiding officer. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Barrows for his zeal, faithfulness, and ability in the dis- 
charge of his duties, was unanimously passed. Mr. Kneeland, 
of Dorchester, presided in his place. 

Our limits will not allow of a full report of the debates. 
Topics suggested by Mr. Mansfield’s lecture were pretty fully 
discussed on Friday evening, by Messrs. Colburn, Reed, Hagar, 
and Newcomb. 

The subject of the ‘“ Massachusetts Teacher”? was intro- 
duced, and quite an animated debate ensued. Its claims were 
very powerfully urged and defended by Messrs. Colburn, New- 
comb, Reed, and Hagar. Mr. Butler, of Quincy, thought that 
it * poorly paid ” to subscribe for the ‘“‘ Teacher,”’ and that his 


time might be better bestowed on “ Littell’s Living Age,” and 
the Reviews. 
6 
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Mr. Gates, of Mill Village, sustained Mr. Butler in his re- 
marks, and expressed the belief that there were many teachers 
in the western part of the state, who entertained similar views. 

We believe that this journal has heretofore been sustained 
with eminent ability and success, and that a proper knowledge 
of its origin will fully justify its claims to the patronage and 
active support of every teacher in the state, and fully defend 
it against whatever remarks of a denunciatory character may 
be made against it ; and, further, that a careful perusal of the 
pages of past numbers, will satisfy any candid mind of the 
ability of its past editors, and of its intrinsic worth. We do 
not advocate blindness to its faults, nor undue kindness to its 
merits. ‘There are various methods of reform, and we believe 
that the one adopted by one of the gentlemen who spoke in 
opposition was not the best that could have been selected. 

The Committee on Prizes reported on Saturday morning, and 
the Essay on School Punishment was announced as entitling 
the authoress, Miss 8. R. Pearson, of Dorchester, to the prize 
offered by the Association. The essay was then read. 

After this, the subject of school supervision being in order, 
Mr. Hagar, of West Roxbury, addressed the Association, and 
submitted a series of resolves, which, after a further discussion 
of the subject by Messrs. Newcomb, Sprague, of Dorchester, 
Capen, of Dedham, and Boardman, of Canton, and a second 
reading, were unanimously passed. [See the next article. ] 

The subject of drawing was introduced, and remarks were 
made thereon by Messrs. Colburn, Woodbury, and Capen. Mr. 
Colburn illustrated and explained Mr. Whittaker’s method of 
teaching. 

It was voted that two prizes, one of ten and the other of five 
dollars, be offered to the lady teachers of the Association ; ar- 
rangements in regard to time, subject, &c., to be made by the 
Directors. 

On motion of Mr. Woodbury, the thanks of the Association 
were presented to Mr. Chase, for his able, sound, sensible, and 
practical lecture on “* The supremacy of law as inculcated in 
school government.” Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. 
Mansfield and Rev. Mr. Burton, for their able and interesting 
lectures, and to Mr. Swan, for his pleasing and instructive 

em. Also to the citizens of Canton, for their hospitable re- 
ception, and to Mr. Boardman, for his kindness, and unwearied 
exertions, in providing for the comfort and convenience of teach- 
ers attending the meeting. 

It being dinner hour, the convention adjourned to assemble 
at the tables of the generous landlord of the Massapoag Hotel. 
Mr. Howard had taken especial pains to provide, in a most 
liberal manner, for the entertainment of his guests, and is enti- 
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tled to the thanks of the Association. Ample justice having 
been done the viands, the succeeding hour passed most delight- 
fully under the charge of Mr. Kneeland, of Dorchester, acting 
President of the Association, whose admirable skill and good 
judgment in conducting the graver deliberations of his fellow- 
teachers, are equalled only by the ease and grace with which he 
presided on this occasion. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Newcomb, Reed, Hagar, and others ; many pleasing sentiments 
were exchanged, and Mr. Alden, of Dorchester, by request, 
favored the company with a ballad sung in excellent taste and 
style. A song written for the occasion by Miss Nightingale, 
of Quincy, was received with much applause ; after which, the 
Association adjourned to meet again in June. We think that 
all who attend these meetings will be amply repaid for thcir 
trouble. Cartes J. Capen, Sec. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The following Resolutions on this subject, submitted by Mr. 
Hagar of West Roxbury, were passed at the late Teachers’ 
Meeting in Canton. 


Resolved, That teaching is both a science and an art;—a 
science comprehending many important principles, which cannot 
be rightly understood and estimated, without careful and thor- 
ough examination and reflection ;—an art, involving the judi- 
civus application of those principles, and demanding the use 
of means and methods, whose real value can be tested only by 
experience. 

Resolved, Therefore, that the highest degree of competency 
for supervising the interests of education, requires that the su- 
pervisor should possess an extensive knowledge of the science 
of teaching, and a familiar, personal acquaintance with the 
practical duties of the school-room. 

Resolved, That while we award all due praise to those school 
committee-men who have done what they could for the cause 
of education, by freely devoting much of their time, wisdom, 
and energies to its advancement ; we look upon the system of 
supervising schools by committees, as objectionable on many 
accounts, among which are the following: 

1. Because committee men, being mostly engaged in other 
employments, cannot, with justice to themselves, devote sufficient 
tume to the interests of schools. 

2. Because they, having generally little or no practical knowl- 
edge of school-room details, are not fully prepared to determine 
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who are duly qualified for the responsible office of teacher; to 
judge of the merits of text-books; to appreciate a teacher’s 
difficulties ; to suggest to him better modes of instruction than 
he has already adopted ; and to rightly estimate the work he 
accomplishes. 

3. Because the official examinations of schools are now neces- 
sarily brief and infrequent, and are based upon no uniform 
standard ; and since the several members of a committee judge 
the schools especially assigned to their oversight, each by his 
own standard, so that the different schools are tried by different 
standards, the reports founded on those examinations are often 
extremely erroneous and unjust. 

4. Because, from the division of labor among the members 
of a committee, each one does not feel, to the fullest extent, 
personally responsible for the welfare of the schools under his 
charge ; and, not unfrequently, the work which each should do 
is done by none. 

Resolved, That the schools of each town should be under the 
supervision of one man, who should be theoretically and practi- 
cally skilled in teaching ; should devote his time mainly to the 
duties of his office ; and should receive such compensation as 
would contribute to the respectability of the office, and would 
command the services of men possessing the amplest qualifica- 
tions. 

Resolved, That we favor this mode of supervision for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1. Because it is not subject to the objections which attend 
the present system ; since the supervisor would have time to 
visit schools very freyuently, to ascertain the precise condition 
of each, and would thus be prepared to render to the people 
reports that would be just to alk concerned ; would be able both 
to discover defects and to suggest the appropriate remedies ; 
would, from his own experience, be ready to attach due impor- 
tance to teachers’ trials and difficulties ; to sympathize with 
them in all their labors; and would be likely at all times to 
feel the weight of his responsibilities, knowing that people were 
looking to him alone for qualified teachers and successful schools. 

2. Because many teachers of the highest order of abilities 
and acquirements, would thereby be led to remain in the ser- 
vice of common schools, throughout the state, who would other- 
wise resort to private schools, or other situations, which are now 
more lucrative than most common schools. 

3. Because the system has been successfully tried in other 
states, and in some towns in our own state. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 


THAT punctuality on the part of scholars is important, will 
doubtless be acknowledged by every teacher. ‘To secure it, 
yarious methods have been resorted to. 

A record of attendance is usually kept in the School Regis- 
ter; but the benefit of this to the scholar, depends, in a meas- 
ure, upon the School Committee. If, as is the case in some 
towns, the Committee notice the record particularly, naming 
those scholars at the public examination whose attendance has 
been perfect, it will probably have a tendency to produce the 
desired result. 

Some teachers record the attendance upon a weekly report of 
recitations, deportment, Xc., to be examined by the parents. 

One proposes that an interesting story be read at the opening 
of the school. ‘This is an excellent plan. 

Another method has been tried, and found to be peculiarly 
pleasant and successful. This is, to throw the responsibilty of 
commencing the school upon the scholars. Some faithful pu- 
pil rings the bell five minutes before the time appointed, that 
all may be in their places. ‘The moment the clock ceases strik- 
ing, all commence repeating some exercise in concert,—the 
multiplication table, for instance, which will occupy but a short 
time. Or it may be an exercise in enunciation, which will be 
particularly beneficial to the lungs and vocal organs, at the 
commencement of the session, as the whole physical system will 
then be most vigorous. ‘The first scholar pronounces a word 
containing the first sound of A, then all repeat the element 
three times, with much precision and vigor. The next pupil 
pronounces a word containing the second sound of A, and so 
on, till all the elementary sounds of our language have been 
practised. In these exercises, the smallest scholars may join, 
as no one is required, at first, to remember more than one word. 
The recitation should be varied often, the scholars being pre- 
viously told what it shall be. Various tables may be repeated 
in this way; and with a map of Massachusetts before them, 
one may point out the towns, while all the others name them, 
until their names and situation become familiar to small children. 
The teacher does not interrupt or aid in the exercise. 

This plan has been tried with the following success. The 
teacher was detained, one morning near the middle of the term, 
until a few minutes past nine. On approaching the house, not 
a scholar was to be seen, not a voice heard. But, on entering, 
it was found that school had commenced; the recitation was 
proceeding, and was nearly completed. Every voice was sweet- 
ly chiming; and it was melody to the ears of the teacher, who 
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stepped lightly in, and was greeted with many smiles of wel- 
come,—perhaps of self-complacency. Of course, the teacher 
felt under obligation to present an excuse for the tardiness, 
which should always be done on such occasions; which occa- 
sions should, however, be few and far between. Should thre 
be no clock in the school-room, may not some pupil be trusted 
with the time-piece of the teacher, as a reward for fidelity ? 

It is believed that, aside from all other advantages, this plan 


will tend to promote self. government. B. L. A. 
Rockville. 





FOURTH EDUCATIONAL PRIZE DEMONSTRATION. 


FORTY-THIRD EXHIBITION .OF THE BOSTON PHONETIC 
SCHOOL. 


AN examination of children, as competitors for a prize of 
$200, was made on Thursday evening, November 20, 1851, 
at the residence of Rev. Hubbard Winslow, in this city. Of 
the Committee of Examination present, were Charles G. Loring 
Esq., Chairman, Rt. Rev. John B. Fitzpatrick, Hon. Charles 
Sumner, Thomas Sherwin, Esq., Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Wm. 
H. Prescott, Esq., Hon. George S. Boutwell, Hon. John G. 
Palfrey, and Geor ge B. Emerson, Esq. 

The children were presented in accordance with conditions 
specified in the advertisement as follows: 

Two hundred and fifty dollars will be paid to the individual 
who will present from a single school, two children, averaging 
less than seven years of age, who shall bear the best examination 
in the following particulars: 

1. Reading from any phonetic print; or, if preferred, from 
the common print. 

2. Reading from the common print. 

3. Spelling of words. 

Ten classes appeared, which were indicated by the letters of 
the alphabet. Classes A and #’ averaged more than seven 
years of age, and were therefore excluded by the Committee. 
The remainder of the classes was as follows: 

Years. “ Presented by. 
§ Henrietta Vanderwoerd 
Julia Crowley 
Clara Willis 
Mary Hearty 
Richard Welch 


James Lee . 
Bridget Quinn 


Miss Baxter. 


+ 


Emma Dudley 
John Griffin 
Francis McDonald 
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Years. Mo's. Presented by. 


( Orianna Wentworth 5 11) < 
I ‘) Almira Morrow i é : 7 8 § Dr. Stone. 
( Alta Gardner : . d . 6 44a 
‘) Mary Bowdoin. , . 7 aie ; 
( Frances L. D. Greene 6 ,) 
J. { Caroline E. Chester. 6 11) Miss Chester. 


Clara Willis was the wonderful girl from South Boston, al- 
luded to in the newspapers, but she was not supported by a 
companion of equal ability, though she did very well. 

The classes read three times in the above order, from the 
fifth and sixth chapters of Acts, and from the sixteenth chapter 
of John. Each child read three verses in the different places, 
and was corrected, as occasion required, by the Chairman. 
One of the Committee made the following marks, comparing the 
reading of the different classes, 8 being the standard of excel- 
lence for each reading. 


CLASSES. ° B Cc D E G H I J 
1st reading, : ‘ oe 4 2 3 2 & 6 6 
2d « ‘ " vi ie 5 2 3 4 ) 5 4 
oa. . i. i 5 2 3 4 6 6 4 
Total excellence, ; y 2. “a 6 sy ep oy «ae 


Then came the contest in spelling. Each of the classes were 
examined separately in the absence of the others. ‘They were 
requested to spell the following words :—could, sword, champions, 
there, enough, iron, excellent, despaired, valley, weapons, 
rogues. 

On a second examination in spelling, the following words were 
given :—dissatisfaction, passport, government, apprentice, moun- 
taineer, intelligence. 

The examination occupied two hours, and was very thorough. 

One of the Committee marked the errors in each class as 
follows : 


Bo ae ae ee 

Ist spelling, . ° . 8 2 4 6 2 0 2 2 
2d spelling, ° ° . 8 4 4 5 3 2 1 3 
Total errors, . ae 6 a2. oe 5 2 3 5 


The Committee then retired. Each member of the Com- 
mittee voted by ballot in accordance with his own record, and 
the result was, as nearly as can be ascertained, on the reading, 
as follows: H, six votes; /, one; C, one; J, one. 

They then voted upon the spelling with the following result : 
H, five; C,one; G, one; J, one; J, one. 

The Committee then unanimously agreed upon the class //, 
as upon the whole the most superior. The Chairman stated 
that few, if any, of the Committee were aware which were the 
Phonetic children, though one or two might have had their 
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surmisings, and that they had come to their decision with great 
unanimity on the merits of the case, each one independently of 
the others. On examination of the record it was found that 
class H was composed of the Phonetic children, who had studied 
reading about one year, and spelling four and half months. 

The award was then presented with appropriate remarks to 
Dr. Stone, in behalf of the successful competitors, by the Chair- 
man, and the Committee then adjourned. All the children did 
remarkably well, and particular commendation was bestowed 
upon classes C', J and J. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, BARNSTABLE. 


NOVEMBER 17-22. 

Board of Instructors.—Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, Principal. 
Prof. William Russell, Principal of the Merrimac Normal Insti- 
tute, Teacher of Elocution. Mr. Dana P. Colburn, formerly 
Teacher in the Bridgewater Normal School, Teacher of Arith- 
metic. Lowell Mason, of Boston, Teacher of Music. Prof. A. 
Guyot, of Cambridge, Teacher of Geography. Mr. W. J. 
Whitaker, of Boston, Principal of the New England School of 
Design, Teacher of Drawing. 

Lecturers.—Lowell Mason, Rev. H. B. Hooker, Prof. W. 
Russell, Prof. A. Guyot, Dr. J. W. Stone, (before the Educa- 
tional Society.) 

Committee on Resolutions.—J. W. Allen, E. Flagg, J. H. 
Sparrow. 

There were one hundred and thirty teachers present. 

The exercises were of a high character, and gave great satis- 
faction. 

On Thursday, Dr. Sears made some remarks upon the im- 
portance of moral and religious training. 

The teacher himself should be a pattern of all that is lovely, 
and of good report. The authority of God should ever be before 
the mind of the child. He spoke of the morning as being the 
most favorable time for making those moral and religious impres- 
sions which should keep the passions in subjection through 
the day. 

At the end of the exercises, and before the close of the In- 
stitute, on Saturday forenoon, Dr. Sears spoke very feelingly to 
the members on their appropriate sphere and duties, and of the 
pleasant intercourse which they had enjoyed during the past 
week. 
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The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions submitted 
the following, which were unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas, the glory and pride of our country, the preservation of 
civil liberty, and the happiness of the people depend upon the education 
of all; and whereas our system of Free Public Schools affords the 
best known method of securing and perpetuating these inestimable 
blessings ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the wise provisions and enactments which have ever 
distinguished the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from its earliest his- 
tory to the present time, for the free and general diffusion of knowledge, 
were conceived with the most wonderful forethought, and with an almost 
prophetic perception of their great success and valuable results. 

Resolved, That among the many agencies used for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the Teachers’ Institutes are most powerful 
auxiliaries ; and that the more intimate our acquaintance with the results 
of such Institutions becomes, the deeper is our conviction that they are 
indispensable in the preparation of teachers to labor with the greatest 
advantage to the community. 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute feel a deep interest in 
the progressive movement of useful knowledge, and that they will em- 
ploy their best efforts to elevate the standard of the District Schools 
which may come under their influence. 

Resolved, That the instructions in Physical Geography, by Prof. 
Guyot, have not only enlarged the view of this vast subject, but have 
also given a thorough and more distinct idea of its very nature ; that 
they have shown the intimate connection of this science with the natural 
sciences, and with the various branches of knowledge which pertain to 
the natural phenomena of mankind, to its history and its civilization ; 
that they have given the means of understanding the true value of 
Geography, as one of the most important links in the chain of the 
Sciences ; that these instructions have abundantly convinced the 
members of this Institute of the necessity of a thorough reform in 
the method of teaching Geography, and of rendering this study at once 
more easy and more attractive, by deriving from Nature itself, as far as 
possible, the instruction given to the pupil, by arousing his imagination 
more than his memory, and dividing the work of learning so as to give 
to each age the instruction best adapted to its capacity; that it is 
highly desirable that every teacher should be furnished with the means 
of introducing into his school, and of putting into actual practice, the 
principles of this natural method of instruction. 

Resolved, That the heartfelt gratitude of the members of this In- 
stitute is due, and is hereby expressed to Dr. Sears, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, for his zealous and well directed efforts to provide 
for, and sustain the interests of teachers here and elsewhere; for his 
kind, friendly, sympathetic conduct towards the members of this In- 
stitute ; and particularly for the enlightened judgment which led to the 


_ Selection of so accomplished, gentlemanly and thoroughly scientific assis- 


tants as have this week seconded his endeavors, and shed the light of pure 
truth for our instruction and elevation ; and we here express our re- 
newed pledge to carry out, in the active duties of life, in our schools, 
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&c., everywhere, the sound principles and beautiful suggestions which 
have cheered us during this session. 

Resolved, That we give our cordial approbation to the efforts which 
are being made for the introduction of singing into our schools; and 
regarding voeal music as a very valuable branch of elementary study, 
we recommend to teachers to qualify themselves, as they may have op- 
portunity, to give instruction in this department. 


Mr. Blake, Chairman, in dismissing the meeting, made some 
very pertinent remarks in behalf of the citizens of Barnsta- 
ble. He said that the members of the Institute had not been 
welcomed to their homes, as a mere form of courtesy,—their 
hospitality sprang from the heart, and labor became a pleasure. 
‘They felt that they had been amply paid by the pleasures of 
social and intellectual interviews. He hoped that the teachers 
would reach their homes safely, and when in the active dis- 
charge of their duties, as teachers, that they would carry out 
those principles in their instructions which would fit their pupils 
for the varied duties of life, and for happiness hereafter. 





THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER. 


HE studieth his scholars’ natures as carefully as they their 
books ; and ranks their dispositions into several forms. And 
though it may seem difficult for him in a great school to descend 
to all the particulars, yet experienced schoolmasters may quickly 
make a grammar of boys’ natures, and reduce them all (saving 
some few exceptions) to these general rules. 

1. Those that are ingenious and industrious. The conjunc- 
tion of two such planets in a youth presage much good unto 
him. To such a lad a frown may be a whipping, and a whipping 
a death ; yea, where their master whips them once, shame whips 
them all the week after. Such natures he useth with all gen- 
tleness. 

2. Those that are ingenious and idle. These think, with the 
hare in the fable, that running with snails (so they count the 
rest of their schoolfellows) they shall come soon enough to the 
post, though sleeping a good while before their starting. Oh, 
a good rod would finely take them napping. 

3. Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the stronger they 
be, the more lees they have when they are new. Many boys are 
muddy-headed till they be clarified: with age, and such after- 
wards prove the best. Bristol diamonds are both bright, and 
squared, and pointed by nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; 
whereas orient ones in India are rough and rugged naturally. 
Hard, rugged, and dull natures of youth, acquit themselves 
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afterwards the jewels of the country, and, therefore, their dul- 
ness at first is to be borne with, if they be diligent. That 
schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself who beats nature in 
a boy for a fault. And I question whether all the whipping in 
the world can make their parts which are naturally sluggish, 
rise one minute before the hour nature hath appointed. 

4. He is able, diligent and methodical in his teaching ; not 
leading them rather in a circle than forwards. He minces his 
precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimble- 
ness of his own soul, that his scholars may go along with him. 


—Dr. Thomas Fuller, 1649-1689. 


LINES 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, WRITTEN FOR THE TUNE, “TO GREECE 
WE GIVE OUR SHINING BLADES.” 


On Science’ height the breeze is fair, 
And our banner floating far and wide ; 
Its motto is ‘‘ Excelsior ! ”’ 
And we’re toiling towards it, side by side. 
Farewell! farewell! 
To school we give a parting tear, 
And our hearts to you, our schoolmates dear. 


May He, whose throne is heaven above, 

And his footstool earth, be still our guide ; 
We ’ll whisper oft, ‘* Excelsior ! ” 

As we still press forward, side by side. 

Farewell! farewell ! 
To school we give a parting tear, 
And our hearts to you, our schoolmates dear. 
B. L. A. 





Governor Briggs, in a lecture on Popular Education, related 
the following impressive incident :— 

“¢ Twelve or fifteen years ago, I left Washington for three or 
four weeks during the spring. While at home, I possessed 
myself of the letters of Mr. Adams’s mother, and read them 
with exceeding interest. I remember an expression in one of 
the letters addressed to her son, while yet a boy twelve years of 
age, in Europe: says she, ‘I would rather see you laid in 


your grave than that you should grow up a profane and grace- 
less boy.’ 
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“After returning to Washington, I went over to Mr. Adams’s 
seat one day, and said to him, *‘ Mr. Adams, I have found out 
who made you!’ 

**¢ What do you mean ?’ said he. 

“T replied, ‘ I have been reading the letters of your mother!’ 
If I had spoken that dear name to some little boy who had 
been for weeks away from his dear mother, his eye could not 
have flashed more brightly, or his face glowed more quickly, 
than did the eye and face of that venerable old man, when I 
pronounced the name of his mother. He started up, in his pe- 
culiar manner, and emphatically said— 

“** Yes! Mr. Briggs, all that is good in me I owe to my 
mother.’ 

“* Oh, what a testimony was that from this venerable man to 
his mother, who had in his remembrance all the scenes of his 
manhood! ‘ All that is good in me lowe tomy mother!’ Moth- 
ers! think of this when your bright-eyed little boy is about 
you! Mothers make the first impressions upon their children, 
and those impressions will be the last to be effaced.”’ 


ON THE VISITING OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue following remarks from an able address before the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, by George Willey, of Cleaveland, 
we commend to the attention of teachers. Western teachers 
are remarkable for their enterprise in this respect. 

‘The most positive and impressive way of procuring informa- 
tion, is by correspondence and conversation with teachers of 
known judgment and experience, and the visiting of schools. 
In comparison with this latter method—the thorough visiting of 
schools which are acknowledged to be model schools — all other 
routes seem circuitous. ‘This is the short Panama route. Here 
is a school reputed to have every excellence. Perfect order, 
* Heaven’s first law,’ reigns there, within and without. Seru- 
pulous neatness, propriety and grace of demeanor, the nearest 
possible approaches to punctuality and steadiness of attendance, 
diligence, which seems as cheerful as unremitted, kindness and 
amenity, prevail. The greatest proficiency is reported of every 
study. Each branch is taught, each exercise conducted in the 
truest and clearest manner. Variety is performed, sufficient 
for zest, but never leading to confusion. All things wear the 
impress of a calm, wise, vigorous administration of affairs. Visit 
that school. See, hear, inquire. It is your right. There is 
nothing in the art of teaching which is not common property 
— yours as much as any one’s. If such a school be distant 
from you, still visit it. It may cost money, it may cost time, 
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but it will save you money and save youtime. If painters and 
sculptors will hazard long voyages, travel the continent, make 
pilgrimages to Italy, to study the works of the older masters, 
or learn wisdom from the lips of modern ones, why may not you, 
if need be, go in quest of models in the higher and nobler art of 
instruction ? Models not only teach quickly, but you may learn 
from them what language, what description can never convey. 
What you have understood imperfectly you now see at once, and 
what you learn through the eye you are most apt to learn ac- 
curately, vividly, and forever. Ralph Waldo Emerson, when 
in Cincinnati, on being inquired of by one who had been struck 
with the modulations of his voice and the distinctness of his ar- 
ticulation, as to whether he had ever studied under a teacher of 
elocution, replied that at one time he had: ‘ But,’ said he, ‘let 
one hear Webster speak, and Everett discourse, and Fanny 
Kemble read, and he will need but little other training in elocu- 
tion.? Models are often the best imstructors. Life is made u 
of partial assimilations, which are none the less actual for be- 
ing unintended, or even imperceptible in their origin and 
growth.” P. 





Rosident Cditars’ Cable, 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr., --- - Boston, } pee { JOHN D. PHIILBRICK, Boston 
CALEB EMERY, «-----..- Boston, § B¥StDENtT Eprmrors. ) bp HAGAR, ----++. ’W. Roxbury. 


Report of the Public Schools of the city of Roxbury, 1851. 


WE consider this on the whole a good report. The docu- 
ment is made up of the reports of the several departments of 
the schools, written by different members of the committee, but 
throughout all its pages it is characterized by moderation and 
good sense. We have reason to believe that the intelligent 
gentlemen who drew up this report, took great pains to per- 
form the duty of examining the schools, thoroughly and faith- 
fully, and with a due regard to the rights and interests of all 
the parties concerned. For such services they deserve com- 
mendation. What teacher does not pray for an intelligent, just, 
and kind committee ? 

Respecting the manner of conducting the examination, Mr. 
Peirce, the chairman, says: 

“Your Committee felt it to be very important that they 
should have a correct standard by which to measure the attain- 
ments and progress of our schools,—neither too high nor too low.” 
" * They “therefore devoted several days to visiting schools 
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of the same grade in Boston, that they might be better prepared 
to form a just judgment of the comparative proficiency of our 
own.” “* * I]t is proper to remark here, that teachers ex- 
perience no small amount of embarrassment from the different 
courses pursued by examining committees. One year, the gen- 
tlemen holding this office require a definite and thorough knowl- 
edge of the text-books, and even the very words of the authors. 
Another year, the text-book is laid aside, and the child’s ac- 
quaintance with the principles involved in the year’s progress is 
tested.” 

The Committee are of opinion that, taken as a whole, their 
schools will not suffer in comparison, either as to discipline or 
scholarship, with others in the vicinity. They say: 

“We were particularly strack with the admirable physical 
training of the two upper divisions of the Washington school. 
The boys pass through a series of calisthenic exercises with the 
precision of a military drill, affording them at once a vigorous 
muscular exercise, arousing the flagging faculties of the “mind, 
and bringing the whole company of nearly two hundred into a 
state of absolute order and quietness. 

It is proper, also, to express the gratification felt by the com- 
mittee in witnessing the public literary exhibition by the first 
two divisions of the Dudley school.” 

These two schools are the only grammar schools now in 
operation in Roxbury. Both together contain about one thou- 
sand scholars. Messrs. Reed and Plympton, the Principals of 
these schools, stand in the front rank of teachers. 

On the services and salaries of female teachers, the commit- 
tee speak admirably. : We quote the following paragraph as a 
sample : 

** There is no province of public labor, in which the sex can 
acquire greater honor, or perform a higher service for the race, 
than in the profession of the teacher. Her gentleness, kind- 
ness, patience, and mental activity, united with a harmonious 
development of the moral faculties, render her an admirable 
companion, guide, and educator of the young. But she must 
be trained to the work ; must become a thorough scholar, and 
a skilful tactician, as well as an amiable and patient disciplina- 
rian. ‘To secure this end, and direct the attention of the most 
worthy and able minds to the profession, an adequate compensa- 
tion and encouragement must be offered. The female teach- 
er’s profession should not be considered as the last shelter of 
orphanage, or final retreat from the heavy pressure of affliction 
and poverty, but an honorable and open field for the chastened 
ambition of an earnest mind, seeking to fill up the measure of 
a useful life, and to leave an impression for good upon society.” 
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This is the true line of policy, to pay female teachers a good 
salary, and then employ only those who are competent, and 
take an interest in the business. We find much in the re- 
marks of Messrs. Wayland, Anderson, and Shailer, which noth- 
ing but lack of room prevents us from transferring to our 
pages. wv 





HARVARD COLLEGE.—SUMMARY OF STUDENTS. 


PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS AND RESIDENT GRADUATES. 


Theological Students, = - - . - - - 27 
Law Students, - . - - - - - 108 
Students attending Medical Lectures, - - : 116 
Scientific Students, - - - - - - . 69 


Resident Graduates, - - - . . - i 





327 

UNDERGRADUATES. 
Seniors, - : - : : ‘ . ‘ 4 81 
Juniors, - . . . , . : . 85 
Sophomores, - . - . > . . 4 71 
Freshmen, . - - . - - : - 67 
304 


Total, 631. 

Of the scientific students, 33 study engineering, 22 chem- 
istry, and 14 attend to other branches. There is not one in 
mathematics. 

The total number of books in the libraries of the University 
is as follows :—Public Library, 60,000 ; Medical, 1,200 ; Law, 
14,000 ; Theological, 3,000 ; Society Libraries of the students, 
12,000. Total, 90,200. 





BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


WE have received the Twelfth Annual Report of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital. It is from the pen of Dr. Clement A. 
Walker, the accomplished superintendent of that institution. 
The whole number admitted is 776; discharged, 535; more or 
less improved, 57 ; recovered, 244; died, 176 ; remaining, 241. 
Of the causes of insanity, intemperance stands at the head. Of 
the 92 admitted the last year, 50 were born in Ireland. 

‘“* Among the admissions is one the cause of whose insanity, 
for want of a better term, is recorded ‘ bewilderment.’ The case 
has been an exceedingly interesting one, from the age and cir- 
cumstances of the subject — an intelligent Irish lad. The little 
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fellow, but thirteen years of age, arrived at Boston, on board 
an emigrant vessel, in July last, having no friends here, with 
the exception of a brother who had preceded him but a few 
months. He landed on Thursday, and on Saturday became a 
raving maniac. Confused by the strangeness, and to his eyes, 
the magnificence of the city, which for weeks had been the cul- 
minating point of his anticipations, he wandered about, gazing 
upon the novelties by day and dreaming of them by night, until 
he believed himself the inhabitant of a fairy land, and could not 
recognize the brother, whose bed he shared ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘he 
was dressed so nice, and we usedn’t to be so at ‘home.’ Rea- 
son soon fled, and for weeks, he by turns babbled like a child 
and raved like a madman. At length convalescence was estab- 
lished and has since rapidly progressed. A few weeks more, 
and he will doubtless go out from us whole.” P. 





The Ohio Journal of Education: Vol. 1. No. 1. Jan., 1852. 


Tuts Journal is published under the auspices of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, and is conducted by a Board of 
Editors appointed by that body. Its typographical appearance 
is admirable. It throws us quite into the shade. Its pages are 
full of life and vigor ; and if such is its infancy, what may we 
not expect from its maturity? ‘There are noble souls laboring 
in the cause of education in the state of Ohio. They have resolved 
to establish and maintain a paper of their own, and we believe 
they will doit. They are young Napoleons. “They always 
do what they undertake.”’ ‘Their schools will eclipse those of 
Massachusetts before ten years, unless we bestir ourselves earn- 
estly. Look at the record of the recent annual meeting of 
their State Association. There are the names of 212 teachers 
who were present, representing 41 Counties. We think it would 
be a good plan to publish the names of those who attend our 
associations, that it may be seen what teachers among us are 
willing to make some sacrifices for the cause. We thank you, 
brethren of the west, for the hint ; and now be pleased to accept 
our hand editorially, "professionally, fraternally. Success to your 
noble enterprise. P. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
For the Spring of 1852, so far as they are arranged. 
At Leominster, March 22—27. 
“« Hinsdale, April. 
*¢ Woburn, April. 
“¢ Conway. 


“¢ Wrentham, April 19—24 
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